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This issue of THE AMERI- 
CAN CHILD is devoted entirely 
to a frequently forgotten Ameri- 
can child—the migrant child 
who travels with his parents from 
one community to another to help 
harvest the nation’s crops. 

The reader will find articles by 
an agricultural economist who 
sees no decline in migrancy; by a 
distinguished scholar who draws 
a pointed historical parallel be- 
tween child labor in the early 
1900's and migrant child labor; 
by a physician who has observed 
and studied the physical and 
emotional hazards of migrancy; 
and by officials of public, private 
and religious agencies concerned 





with this problem. 
We invite your comments on 


this issue. 
—_—__ 


In a Subsequent Issue 


THE ROLE OF WORK IN 
ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 








INCLC Votes 
Alo Assist States 


The National Child Labor Com- 


sBmittee has approved $15,000 in grants 
0 assist states in developing suitable 


educational programs which would be 
eared to meet the special needs of 
Mitinerant children. By these grants, 
and by its consultant services, the 
ittee hopes in this coming year 

0 see an expansion of educational op- 
portunities for migrant children in 
a Florida, Virginia, Pennsyl- 

» Idaho, Colorado and Arizona. 


Economist Says: 


Welfare of Migrants Major Problem 


PROSPECTS FOR REDUCING NEED 
FOR MIGRATORY FARM WORK 


ORLIN J. SCOVILLE 
Agriculture Research Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Changes in technology and the 
changing structure of agriculture are 
closely interrelated. Technology has 
changed the structure of agriculture, 
and the structure of agriculture has 
influenced the changes made in tech- 
nology. The net effect of these two 
forces will be a tendency for family 
farms to become larger. They will still 
be family farms in the sense of primary 
dependence on family labor. Season- 
ality will continue to be a character- 
istic of our agriculture. Technology 
will tend to reduce labor peaks, but 
at times, it will aggravate them. With 
high-level industrial employment and 


A Migrant Bean Picker 


the resultant drain on local sources of 
seasonal labor, the need for migrants 
will continue to be strong and there 
will be continued demand for foreign 
migrant workers. With a lower level of 
industrial employment, the supply of 
local seasonal workers would be 
greater and the demand for migrants 
would be less. For a good many years 
to come, the major migratory labor 
problems will be: (a) How to improve 
the welfare of migrant workers; (b) 
How to improve the earnings of mi- 
grants; and (c) the social and eco- 
nomic problems ‘associated with the 
importation of foreign farm labor. 
Ep. Note: These conclusions of Mr. 
Scoville form part of a longer analysis 
of migratory labor needs for the next 
20 years. The complete text is avail- 
able on request. 


A Historical Parallel — 


Our Neglected 
Migrant Children 


DR. CYRUS H. KARRAKER 
Professor of History, 
Bucknell University 


In the year 1902 a girl of only 
eight years enacted a somber drama 
in a Pennsylvania courtroom. Helen 
Sisscak, a “wan mite of a girl,” had 
been brought in to testify on child 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Take A Trin With 


A Migrant Family 


HECTOR P. GARCIA, M.D. 


What’s it like to be a migratory 
worker in the United States? Let's 
follow a migrant family on its annual 
journey from home in Texas to sea- 
sonal work up north. 

The Texas migrant is not an indi- 
vidual worker. When he migrates, he 
takes his wife, children, relatives, and 
even friends with him. 

Why does he leave? There’s ample 
work for him and his family in Texas, 
but workers coming in from Mexico — 
legally or illegally — bring wages down 
to rock bottom. He knows he cannot 
buy food or clothing, educate his chil- 
dren, and pay rent on wages of 25 cents 
an hour. 


By-Passing School 

The time he leaves is usually around 
March, sometimes as early as Febru- 
ary. The schools are still in session, but 
that makes no difference. Under the 
law children should attend school until 
they are 16. The law is usually winked 
at for migrants, however. Their chil- 
dren average only four years in grade 
school. 

The migrant family may have an of- 
fer from a sugar company in Wyoming 
or perhaps even a little advance travel 
money (to be deducted from wages 
later) from fruit and vegetable pack- 
ers in Michigan. 


The recruiting is usually done by a © 


field representative, an agent of the 
Northern company. If the a prom- 
ises more than the migrant family gets 
up north, then that’s just too bad — 
there is no written contract or anything 
else to make the promises binding. 
When he leaves, he doesn’t know 
how many others are doing the same 
thing. He may be joined by 50,000 
others from south Texas, glutting the 
labor market and bringing the wages 
down. But he has no way of knowing. 


For The Birds (See page 6, Ed.) 

The government can tell us all 
about migratory birds — where they 
go, when they go, when they come 
back, what they eat, and how they 


are protected to hunters. The gov- 
ernment spends many thousands on 
migratory birds, but after all the mi- 
gratory worker is a human being, and 
so has to do his best on his own. 

He usually travels in a one-and-a- 
half ton truck. One such truck at Agate, 
Colorado, turned over twice. It was 
carrying 54 human beings. An 11- 
month-old baby was killed; 20 persons 
were injured. 

It wouldn’t have happened to the 
cows or the chickens because there are 
laws to protect their transportation. 
Article 181 of Texas’ “Cruelty to Ani- 
mals” law declared chickens must be 
transported with plenty of food, water, 


















and plenty of floor space. But migrants 
are only people, and the driver can 
keep on going until his human cargo 
drops from exhaustion. 

Sunday is a good day for traveling, 
There may be a church on the high- 
way, but the driver is in a hurry and 
doesn’t stop. 

Meanwhile, new friendships are be- 
ing established on the truck and else- 
where in traveling. Some of these 
friendships may later turn into com- 
mon law marriages. Of course, it is 
understood that they are to get mar- 
ried as soon as they can, but soon 
may be years or never. 


Everybody Works 


Finally, the migrant family arrives 
in Colorado or Wyoming or Michigan 
or Wisconsin. Now it’s time to work, 
for the children to go back to school. 
But no one wants the children to go 
to school. The farmers want the work- 
ers and the workers want the money. 
A boy may be 18, but the crew leader 


(Continued on page 11) 
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An Educator Urges: 


More and Better 


Schooling for Migrants 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE 
AGRICULTURAL MIGRANT SITUATION 


DR. PAUL E. BLACKWOOD 
Specialist, Elementary Education 
U. S. Office of Education 


There are over 875 counties in the 
United States in which at least 100 
agricultural migrants reside at peak 
season. The counties are widely scat- 
tered as indicated by this tentative 
summary: 157 counties in 10 East 
Coast states; 401 counties in the Cen- 
tral states; 189 counties in Texas; and 
181 counties in 11 Western states. Hun- 
dreds of these counties have from 500 
to 3,000 migrants during peak season 
and nearly fifty have over 3,000. These 
estimates include workers, dependent 
adults and children. 

The life necessities of agricultural 
migrants are the same as those of other 
citizens. Food, clothing, and shelter; 
economic security, education, health, 
recreation, community acceptance, 
spiritual satisfaction — these are a few 
of the needs. 

It does not take an expert to identify 
the difficulties encountered by migrant 
families as they try to achieve these 
needs. But it takes the expertness of 
many interested and informed persons 
musing together to develop possible 
ways of solving the problems. 

As people work together to help 
agricultural migrants achieve their full 
potential as citizens, they will need to 
accept the following points of view 
that appear to be accurate descriptions 
of the migrant situation for at least 
the next two decades. 


Agricultural Migrants Will Be 
Needed for Many Years 

Of the many points of view regard- 
ing the migrant situation, one of the 
most commonly encountered is that 
the need for agricultural migrants is 
likely to cease in a few years. There 
is much evidence, on the contrary, to 
indicate that men and women will be 
needed for many years to come to help 
plant, cultivate and harvest the crops. 





The advances in technology such as 
machine cotton and potato pickers are 
not yet available for many of the crops 
which constitute a large and growing 
portion of our diet. The food habits 
of American people are shifting more 
and more to the very kinds of crops 
that seem to defy automatic treatment. 
Citrus fruits, berries, and vegetables 
other than potatoes are more and more 
in demand. Yet no machine seems 
feasible to take the place of the human 
hand and eye in picking these foods. 
Other evidence also indicates that the 
need of mobile agricultural labor will 
persist for many years. 


The Presence of Agricultural 
Migrants Does Not Constitute an 
Emergency Situation 

A second idea that seems to prevail 


in many communities (and this is re- 
lated to the idea above) is that the 


presence of migrants in the community 
is an emergency situation. Their pres- 
ence is somehow an unexpected event 
even though the need for migrant labor 
exists and they have come year after 
year to supply needed labor. This atti- 
tude serves to put a damper on any 
attempt by communities to do long- 
range planning designed to help mi- 
grant families while they are in a 
community and when they are on the 
move. In most places which use mi- 
grant labor regularly, the situation is 
not an emergency. 


Agricultural Migrants Contribute 
Positively to the Economy of a 
Community, the State and the 
Nation 


There continues to persist in many 
communities where migrants work the 
idea that they are not contributing to 
the economy of the community. The 
expression is heard, “But they do not 
pay taxes.” A little applied arithmetic 
will quickly show the extent of the 
economic contributions of agricultural 
workers. Indeed, growers are the first 
to say that the migrant agricultural 
workers are indispensable. In addi- 
tion, it is known that migrant families 
spend a large part of their earnings 
in the stores of the community where 
they work. Thus the community bene- 
fits economically in at least two ways. 
Migrants plant, harvest and process 
crops which are basic to the economy 
and wealth of a community. Then they 

(Continued on page 9) 


Uprooted Lives— 
Unthreaded Education 


DR. JOSEPH ALESSANDRO 
Principal, Ferguson Township Schools (Penn.) 


As we strive to develop a design for 
education to fit the needs of the youth 
of America in these changing times, 
we are confronted with many prob- 
lems. At the present time due to the 
general financial plight of school sys- 
tems throughout the country, actual 
practice lags far behind the research 
and theory educators know about 
learning. For instance, it is extremely 
difficult for teachers to provide an ap- 
propriate enriched program for gifted 


students in a classroom situation due 
to large class size and lack of facilities. 
Likewise, an appropriate slow devel- 
opmental program for the retarded 
children in this same classroom is not 
provided for some of the same reasons 
mentioned above. Educational re- 


search tells us that a group of children 
represent many differences in learning 
ability. Appropriate programs must be 
developed to meet the needs of chil- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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A Protestant Agency Urges: 


A Better Chance For 





Migratory Children 


EDITH E. LOWRY 


Executive Secretary, Division of Home Missions 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A. 


As migratory farm families move 
across the country, looking for work in 
fields, and orchards, and packing 
sheds, the staff of the Migrant Ministry 
moves, too, trying to meet their needs 
in many ways. 

In thirty states, direct service is 
given to the children and their parents. 
Yet the Migrant Ministry does not work 
alone, for it knows that the ultimate 
responsibility rests with the commu- 
nities to which the migratory workers 
go. For this reason, every effort is made 
to awaken understanding of the needs 
of these transient as to enlist 
the intelligent concern of townspeople, 
and to work for the extension of all 
available resources. 

In 1956 there were many signs of 
change in community attitudes, as 
shown by the creation of twenty-eight 
new local and area migrant commit- 
tees, bringing the total of such groups 
to one hundred and eighty-two. Even 
more significant of the increase in con- 
cern is the fact that 4,648 local volun- 
teers worked directly in the camps — 
nearly 2,000 more than in the previous 
year. But in spite of all that has been 
done, the greatest need is still for far 
wider, warmhearted, understanding 
acceptance, for this brings with it in- 
clusion in all the good things of com- 
munity life. 

Health departments in many states 
and counties, aware of the unsolved 
problems within the migratory group, 
have set up special programs, with pre- 
natal and well baby clinics, with x-ray 
examinations, and with mobile units. 
Yet the staff of the Migrant Ministry 
still finds cases where pregnant women 
cannot receive hospital care, or where 
a local doctor asks a fee far beyond the 
capacity to pay. One report tells of a 
woman whose baby was expected 
within a month, and who was picking 
cotton daily in the forlorn hope that 
she could still have time enough to 


earn the $150 which was required as 
the medical fee. 


Infant Mortality 

Babies still die needlessly because 
of ignorance and poverty. In one com- 
munity the infant mortality rate is 
seventeen times as high in the migra- 
tory group as it is in resident families. 
Deaths of young children are con- 
stantly reported in another area where 
dysentery, accidents in the fields, or 
drowning in canals are common oc- 
currences. For every crippled child 
found by the Migrant Ministry, for 
whom special assistance is obtained, 
there are hundreds who go uncared 
for either because no services are avail- 
able or because parents are unaware 
of where to go for help. 

Disease and accident take more than 
the usual toll of adult lives, and health 
insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion are rarely available. Elderly 
people are seldom seen in the migrant 
stream. As one father said, “This kind 
of life makes the young ones old, and 
kills the old ones off.” 


Education 

As the conscience of the community 
is awakened, education is extended to 
migratory children, and the number of 
towns which are opening their doors 
of their schools is steadily increasing. 

The problem is far from simple. 
Classroom space is limited, teachers 
are not specially trained, the already 
heavy class load may be overwhelm- 
ingly increased by children whose 
schooling has been very limited, 
broken by constant moving and by 
working in the fields, The regular cur- 
riculum is often unsuitable for this 
group whose experience has been com- 
pletely different from that of local 
children. 

To meet some of these needs, several 
experiments have been tried. In Flor- 
ida, a demonstration in curriculum 


development has been successfully car- 
ried on. The content is especially 
planned to fit into the background and 
experience of the children. Workshops 
for teachers have provided intensive 
training, with graduate credit granted 
for the work done. For several years, 
the Migrant Ministry has carried on 
special summer schools, of which the 
most recent was a demonstration in 
vocational education. In this experi- 
ment, boys and girls, under trained 
leadership, were given a chance to 
learn the practical skills of carpentry, 
simple motor mechanics, and home- 
making. It is hoped that one outcome 
of this demonstration will be the adap- 
tation of the regular public school cur- 
riculum to include these skills so much 
needed by migratory children if they 
are to make better lives than those of 
their parents. As one mother said, “If 
I'd ever had a chance like this when I 
was young, I wouldn't be on the road 


today!” (Continued on page 11) 


A Jewish View: 


Raise Status 
of Migrants 
y 


THEODORE NORMAN 
General Manager, 
Jewish Agricultural Society 


The Jewish Agricultural Society, as 
such, does not have direct contact with 
the problem of migrants in agriculture 
as the vast majority of farmers of 
Jewish faith are poultrymen or dairy- 
men and do not employ migratory 
workers. Also, as far as we know, there 
are few, if any, Jews among the work- 
ers themselves. 

However, as any organization inter- 
ested in agriculture must be, we are 
cognizant of the special difficulties 
which affect the migratory labor force 
because of the transitory nature of 
their jobs and the fact that the workers 
must travel from place to place to ob- 
tain employment. These handicaps ar¢ 
particularly noticeable in the case of 
the children who having no fixed resi- 
dence, inescapably miss the oppor 
tunities other American children hav 
of getting adequate education and re 
ceiving the benefit of usual community 
services such as those having to dé 
with health and welfare, 

(Continued on page 13) 
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“Conspiracy of Silence,” Catholic Priest Says — 


Exploitation of Migrants 
Called Our ‘Blackest Blot” 


FATHER EDWARD W. O’ROURKE 


Migratory agricultural workers are 
unquestionably the most disenfran- 
chised minority in the U. S. Exploita- 
tion of these defenseless workers is 
the blackest blot on our national 
character. 

The vast majority of these migratory 
workers are employed by large com- 
mercial farms, plantations, and can- 
ning companies. They are associated 
with those branches of agriculture 
which require a great deal of manual 
labor at certain seasons. In the eyes 
of many of their employers, the ideal 
migratory worker is one who is there 
when needed and gone when the job 
is finished. 


Three Types of Migrants 


About 400,000 of the nation’s 1,000,- 
000 migratory workers are aliens, 
mostly from Mexico, brought to the 
U. S. under contract with foreign gov- 
ernments. Special legislation modify- 
ing our immigration laws permits the 
entry each year of these workers to 
fill alleged “labor shortages.” 

The usual procedure for growers is 
to offer intolerably low wages and 
working conditions. When such offers 
are not accepted by local workers, a 
labor shortage is announced and con- 
tract laborers are brought in. 

Approximately half the migratory 
workers enter the United States ille- 
gally. These are referred to as “wet- 
backs,” who enter the United States 
by swimming the Rio Grande River. 
Many of them are apprehended by im- 
migration authorities and deported, 
nevertheless about 500,000 remain and 
swell the ranks of migratory workers. 

Wetbacks are especially vulnerable 
to exploitation. Since their entry was 
illegal, threats of deportation or im- 
Prisonment silence any complaints 
they may offer about wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

The balance of the migratory work- 
{ts ... are American citizens, many 
of Mexican extraction. Most of them 





have become migrants because they 
cannot find adequate employment in 
one place. 


Bringing Wages Down 


According to our agreement with the 
government of Mexico, contract labor- 
ers must be paid “prevailing wages.” 
At the beginning of the harvest season 
growers and plantation owners get to- 
gether and arbitrarily fix the prevail- 
ing wage for that year. They usually 
set the standard so low that there will 
be little probability that any of them 
would be able to hire a worker at a 
lower wage and thus be guilty of 
violating the law concerning prevail- 
ing wages. 

The availability of large numbers of 
wetbacks depresses wage scales for all 
migratory workers. The so-called law 
of supply and demand works with a 
vengeance in this situation. The larger 
the labor supply, so much lower the 
wages paid. 

Child labor is common in this type 
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of agriculture. According to 1950 cen- 
sus estimates there were 395,000 chil- 
dren of 10 to 15 years employed for 
pay in agriculture. Pay for migratory 
workers is often so low that the earn- 
ings of the children are needed for the 
support of the family. Since there is 
little in the way of schooling and rec- 
reational facilities provided, parents 
let their children work in the fields 
rather than leave them without super- 
vision in the camps or towns. 

According to the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, children 
under 16 years should not be employed 
during school hours. It is virtually im- 
possible to enforce this law in those 
localities where influential local citi- 
zens want to continue child labor 
practices. 

Little education is had by migrant 
children first because many of them 
work in the fields and secondly be- 
cause they seldom remain in one place 

(Continued on page 11) 
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A Doctor Looks at Migrancy: 


Health Problems of 
Migrant Children 


SARAH BISHOP, M.D. 


An eight year old migrant boy la- 
borer wrote: “Get down on your knees. 
Then start picking beans. .. . You must 
pick beans all day. You go home when 
the man tell you.” 

The first line startled me when I 
read it. It was so prophetic, seeming 
to call upon the reader. 

Those four sentences, the beginning 
and the end of his forty word essay, 
just about describe a work day of work- 
ing migrant children: a monotonous, 


unchildlike day. 


A Typical Day 


The day of a migrant child varies 
little except as to travelling or living 
in camp. Travelling is still frequently 
done in trucks, often unsubstantial, 
covered with canvas, the seats consist- 
ing only of single boards, two or three, 
one each along the insides of the truck 
and one down the middle. Sometimes 
the only seats are packing boxes in 
which belongings are stored. Trips 
may be long or short, depending on 
whether a family follows the crops 
from south to north, spending a few 
weeks in one State and moving on to 
another in a series of relatively short 
journeys, or makes one long pilgrimage 
as from Florida to Pennsylvania. The 
latter may take about four days and 
in all that time there are few rest 
stops, rations are meagre, and all but 
babes in arms must sleep, when they 
do, sitting up. 

At camp, the working family is away 
shortly after dawn, sometimes in fields 
near their residence, often at consider- 
able distances when they are trans- 
ported by more or less adequate motor 
vehicle. They may remain in the field 
until late afternoon or, as in “picking” 
potatoes, return to camp about noon to 
stay out the hottest hours, going back 
to the field after mid afternoon to pick 
until dark. 

Home is too often one room per 
family, regardless of numbers, sexes or 
ages. 

This, then, is the essential frame- 


work of the child’s day. Within it lie 
his ills and his blessings, such as 
they are. 


Hazards 


Health hazards of migrant laborers’ 
children are twofold: those relating to 
the occupation and those to which 
children in general are subject. The 
latter cannot be divorced from occu- 
pation, however, since the moving 
about of the families decreases the 
chances of proper care. 

Before the baby is born adversity 
stalks him more assiduously than most 
poor children, urban or rural. A mother 
on the move is not apt to bother about 
prenatal care as long as she does not 
feel too badly. Oftentimes she needs 
instruction in how to choose her foods 
to get the most nutrition for her money. 
Without prenatal care, the unborn and 
the new-born babies are prey to the 
toxins of the mother’s illnesses and the 
lack of food substances vital to their 
proper development. Only where ma- 
ternal care is both easily available and 


Migratory Birds and : 
Migratory Children: 


The letter below is reprinted in its 
entirety to show some of the special 
services provided by the National Gov- 
ernment for migratory birds. 


U. S. DEP’T. OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Markoff: 

Your letter dated March 28 addressed 
to to the U. S. Department of the Interior 
inquiring as to the services the Depart- 
ment of the Interior provides in connec- 
tion with migratory birds has been re- 
ferred to this Service for reply. 

This Service has a permanent indefinite 
appropriation which is made up of re- 
ceipts from the sale of Federal hunting 







































encouraged as well, is the mother apt 
to take advantage of it. 

If the baby is born with hernia, or 
crippled, if he has or acquires nutri- 
tional ailments, his itinerant life makes 
it difficult for him to get adequate 
medical care in time to avoid perma- 
nent damage. 

Where there is no refrigeration, ba- 
bies and children have developed se- 
vere diarrheas. Some have received 
treatment only after becoming criti- 
cally ill, requiring long and expensive f o 
hospital care, only to have to repeat f p 
the whole process after a few weeks § p 
at home with the same unrefrigerated § b 
food. tl 

If the mother must work in the field, ft! 
she must take the baby with her. She | b 
will try to keep him out of the sun. 
She will therefore lay him in the most fv: 
convenient shady spot, under a row fr 
of beans near her or under a tree atf o1 
the edge of the field. There he is mo-} e1 


_lested by insects. If he is too far away in 


from his mother he may be stung seri-} to 
ously or even fatally by stinging in-f g: 
sects, mauled by an animal, or runf fo 
over by farm equipment. Rats and wild} w 
dogs have attacked children even inf m 
living quarters where these were un-f H 
secured shelters with dirt floors. sa 
Babies and older children alike are} W' 
subject to exposure to the weather. If he 
it rains they are soaked. If they aref 
working miles from camp there is no 
(Continued on page 12)f lac 















ant 
stamps. These receipts are set aside it ™ 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Fundy “ 
15% of the fund is used for enforcing thg § 
Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp anéf lite 
Migratory Bird Treaty Acts and 85% if ow 
used for the acquisition and administra poy 
tion of migratory bird refuges and prote# wo, 
tion and increase of migratory waterfo prc 
It is anticipated that the expendi a 
from this fund in the current fiscal yea d 
for the benefit of migratory waterfows “© 
will approximate $3,722,000, of whidg A 
$2,342,000 represent anticipated expe less 
ditures for the development and maintég gra: 


nance of migratory bird refuges. Othe 
major expenditures under this fund whi¢§ anc 
are anticipated are $500,000 for the 2% Joa, 


(Continued on page 10 do | 
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The Migrant Problem 


in Michigan 


MRS. JAMES R. GOLDEN 
Group Relations Chairman 
Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Migrants travel to Michigan in vari- 
ous ways — in their own cars, in trucks 
provided by the employers, and by 
planes from other countries. There are 
better laws for the transporting of cat- 
tle than there are in our country for 
the transporting of migrant workers 
by their employers. 

In most instances housing is pro- 
vided by the employer. This ranges 
from very poor to good housing. The 
over 50,000 out-of-state seasonal work- 
ers are housed in every type of shelter, 
including cabins, tents, house trailers, 


tool sheds, chicken houses, barns or” 


garages. Good housing is apt to be 
found on larger farms, and in areas 
which can use workers 4 months or 
more. Often conditions are deplorable. 
Houses lack screens and adequate 
sanitary facilities. Although foreign 
workers are protected by minimum 
housing regulations, our domestic 
workers are not. 


Disease runs high because of the 
lack of sanitation and inadequate med- 
ical care. Of the 13 Michigan counties 
which do not have health departments, 
10 require seasonal agricultural labor. 
These 10 are Berrien, Cass, Jackson, 
Ionia, Montcalm, Gratiot, Clinton, La- 


peer, Tuscola and Huron. Ordinarily 


state aid is not available to migrants, 
and many forms of relief are denied 
them because they do not establish 
residence in Michigan. 


Since the highest percentage of il- 
literacy among youth and adults in 
our state exists among the migrant 
population, education of the migrant 
workers is one of our most important 
problems. Thousands of children are 
here when schools are in session, but 
do not attend. 

Although their native ability is not 
less than resident children, the mi- 
grants are usually retarded 1 to 3 


& grades because their school attend- 


ance is so irregular. Because many 
leave their home states in March and 
do not return until] November or De- 


cember, only a few months of school 
are available to them there. Although 
the same school laws apply to migrants 
as apply to residents in our state, they 
are frequently not enforced because of 
lack of interest in the community. 
Some children work with their parents 
in the fields, others do not attend 
school because of the lack of clothing, 
and a feeling of insecurity. Educators 
have indicated that 24 of these chil- 
dren do not attend school at all in 
Michigan. We have an obligation to 
provide equal educational opportu- 
nity for all children. 


What can Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions do to help with the migrant 
problems? 


1. Join with other community groups 
to study your own situation if you 


live in an area which has a migrant 
population. 


2. Insist that school attendance laws 


be enforced. 


3. Increase opportunities for adult ed- 


ucation which can provide health 
education, food preparation, nutri- 
tion, infant care, sewing, and meal 
planning. 


4, Acquaint migrants with educational 


and recreational facilities available 
to them. 


5. Encourage migrants to use existing 


recreational facilities. Study possi- 
bilities of expanding recreational 
centers. 


6. Encourage home demonstration 


agents to provide services to mi- 
grant families. 


7. Encourage state-supported colleges 


to organize workshops to acquaint 
teachers with the best methods of 
teaching migrant children. 

8. Consider the establishment of child 
care and nursery centers and sum- 
mer school sessions. A survey indi- 
cates that 12 of the 230 Michigan 
communities with intensive sea- 
sonal crop activity might reasonably 
operate summer schools for migrant 
children. 


Michigan Migrants 
and the NCLC 


SAM RABINOVITZ 
Executive Secretary, Michigan Youth Commission 


The Michigan Youth Commission 
established by Governor Williams in 
1949, has worked closely with the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee on a 
project which we hope will benefit 
many Michigan children, namely, chil- 
dren of migrant agricultural workers. 
There are many hundreds of these chil- 
dren in the state during the late spring, 
summer, and early fall. On the national 
and state levels it is recognized that 
because of their travels from state to 
state their education is interrupted 
and they are losing out. A recent 
report from the Governor’s Study 
Commission strongly recommended a 
summer school demonstration project 
for these children to provide them 
with sound educational opportunities. 


Several state groups had been search- 
ing for finances to undertake such a 
demonstration school project. The 
Michigan Youth Commission, on be- 
half of these groups, turned to the 
National Child Labor Committee for 
possible assistance. In an amazingly 
short time, the Board of the National 
Child Labor Committee had analyzed 
the plans submitted, offered sugges- 
tions, and approved the allocation of 

$4,000 for a demonstration project. 
The summer school was carried out 
in Bay County under the auspices of 
the Bay County School Board, in co- 
operation with a local committee, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Michigan Employment Security Com- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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A U.S. Official Tells About: 


The Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


ELIZABETH B. COLEMAN 
Chief, Branch of Child Labor 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
U.S. Dept. of Labor 


The Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
hibits children under 16 from working 
in agriculture during the hours when 
school is in session in the district where 
they live while so employed. It applies 
to migratory as well as local children 
but does not apply to children who 
work for their own parents on the 
home farm. Such protection for chil- 
dren was made possible by an amend- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which became effective on January 25, 
1950. This Federal law applies to every 
farmer who grows crops or produce 
which are shipped directly or indi- 


rectly in interstate commerce. 


The enforcement of these child labor 
provisions is the responsibility of U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
which operates through a field staff 
scattered throughout the U.S.A. 


Every year during the busy agricul- 
tural seasons Wage-Hour investigators 
visit farming operations in all sections 


of the country. 


According to the investigators’ re- 
ports submitted for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, violations of this 
Federal law were found on 1,910 
farms located in 40 States and Puerto 
Rico. There were 4,285 children under 
16 found working during school hours 
on these 1,910 farms. 


Illegally employed children helped 
farmers with a great variety of crops 
including berries, vegetables, tree 
fruits and nuts, field crops and leg- 
umes. The greatest number of children 
under 16 employed during school 
hours were found picking cotton, gath- 
ering Irish potatoes or harvesting 
prunes. On each of these three crops 
the under-age workers were for the 
most part under 14 years of age. In 
the harvesting of prunes 29% of the 


children employed in violation of the 
Federal law were 9 years of age or 
under. 


Although the majority of the unlaw- 
fully employed children in 1956 were 
local ae. (00 40 percent were the 
children of domestic agricultural mi- 
grants. 


To find out to what extent work in 
agriculture interferred with the edu- 
cation of children, the Divisions made 
a survey of the age and last grade 
attended by 4,182 of the 4,285 children 
its investigators found working during 
school hours. The results of this sur- 
vey show that 57 percent of these 
minors were in grades below normal 
for their age. The retardation was espe- 
cially significent from age 11 through 
15. The percent of retardation was 54 
percent for 11 year olds, 65 percent for 
those 18 years of age and reached the 
high of 78 percent for boys and girls 
15 years of age. This survey also 
pointed out that the education of mi- 
grant children is more affected by work 
in agriculture than is that of the local 
group. The figures on retardation were 
62 percent for migrants and 54 percent 
for local children. 


In order to acquaint as many people 
as possible with the 16-year minimum 
age required for work in agriculture 
during school hours, the Wage and 
Hour Division has prepared informa- 
tional material for farmers, crew lead- 
ers and parents of children who work. 
Some of this published material was 
translated into Spanish, French and 
Navajo so that it could be read by 
parents who understand only these 
languages. The distribution of this ma- 
terial has been made possible through 
the cooperation of farmer and food 
processing organizations, the Farm 
Placement Service of the State Em- 


ployment Services, the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and through school offi- 
cials. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, the GI Forum (an organization 
of Spanish-American veterans), and 
church and welfare organizations have 
done a great deal to create understand- 
ing of the purpose of the law. 


To file complaints of child-labor vio- 
lations or to obtain additional infor- 
mation on the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, con- 
tact regional offices of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 


a 


State Laws 
Generally 
Poor 


An analysis made by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor shows that 18 states 
have established no minimum age 
whatsoever for agricultural work dur- 
ing or outside school hours. 


Alabama Missouri 
Colorado New Hampshire 
Delaware Oklahoma 
Georgia Rhode Island 
Towa South Carolina 
Kentucky South Dakota 
Louisiana Texas 

Michigan Washington 
Mississippi West Virginia 


In addition to these States, the fol- 
lowing have established no minimum 
age at all for agricultural work outside 
school hours. 


Florida | Kansas 
Illinois Maine 
Maryland Minnesota 
Massachusetts Montana 
Ohio Nebraska 
Pennsylvania Nevada 
Virginia New Mexico 
(If parents consent) North Dakota 
Arizona Oregon 
Idaho Tennessee 
Indiana Vermont 
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More and Better Schooling for Migrants 


(Continued from page 3) 


spend much of their earned money in 
the community. 

Yet the attitude often persists that 
migrants are not paying taxes. This 
attitude usually shows itself when the 
question comes up of making avail- 
able to migrants the public services 
available to other citizens in the com- 
munity. In a recent conference, a 
prominent employer of a large number 
of agricultural migrants said it could 
not be urged too strongly that com- 
munities must work out ways of mak- 
ing available to migrants ways of 
achieving both immediate and long- 
range needs. He referred especially to 
housing with proper sanitation provi- 
sions, health services, and, not least of 
all, to education. This grower pointed 
out that providing needed services was 
mutually beneficial to the migrants and 
to the community. And in times of 
national emergency and possible labor 
shortages, farm communities that do 
not have a tradition of well-planned 
housing and community services for 
agricultural help might find it ex- 
tremely difficult to secure and maintain 


help. 


Migrants Are Poorly Prepared for 
Full Responsibility in a Democracy 


Though agricultural migrants do 
contribute to our national economy 
through their labor, they are severely 
limited in their ability to contribute 
in other areas of our national life. Their 
limited potential is due largely to low 
educational achievement. More and 
better schooling for migrant children 
and adults is a major need among our 
migrant agricultural workers. 

Several principles can serve as guide 
lines to those who are taking leader- 
ship in planning for the education of 
agricultural migrants. 

1. The public schools in their year- 
to-year planning must incorporate re- 
sources —buildings, teachers, materials 
of instruction — sufficient to take care 
of the children who are in the com- 
munity during the time school is in 
session. The regular on-going schools 
must assume their present responsi- 
bility. Many schools do this now. They 
have passed the stage of looking with 
surprise at the fact of a large number 
of migrant children in the community. 





They have accepted it as normal. They 
have planned accordingly. 


2. Schools must continue to take 
leadership in identifying the children 
who should be in school and make 
positive efforts to get them into school. 
However, all community agencies must 
give support to school officials in their 
efforts. 


3. Summer schools for migrant chil- 
dren prove helpful in rasing the aca- 
demic achievement, the confidence and 
social development, and the health- 
attainments of children. Several sum- 
mer schools have demonstrated how 
educational growth takes place when 
the specific needs of each individual 
are kept clearly in mind. They serve to 
reinforce what is known to be good 
practice in all schools. 


4. The education of children and 
adults is inextricably interrelated. As 
children learn more and more they can 
contribute to the education of their 
parents at home. A study of health 
habits at school, what foods to eat, how 
to manage a household are examples 
that have potential carry-over at home. 
At present there is a considerable lack 
of interest on the part of parents in 
having their children attend school. 
The hope is that as children learn 
more and more they become wiser 
adults who in turn will want their 
children to attend school. Adult educa- 
tion programs, though difficult to or- 
ganize for a migrant population, are 
much needed and offer a rich field of 
service and experimentation to indi- 
viduals and groups concerned for the 
welfare of agricultural migrants. 


Michigan Migrants 
and the NCLC 


(Continued from page 7) 


mission, Michigan Youth Commission, 
and the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. This is the first time in Michi- 
gan that a full summer school program 
has been provided to migrant children 
under the auspices of public education. 
It is our hope that the practical results 
from this project can be used in similar 
programs throughout the state. 


Uprooted Lives 


(Continued from page 3) 


dren at both range levels of this ability 
classification. 


In addition to these problems, our 
educational systems are confronted 
with America’s most glaring social 
problem, that of educating the migrant 
child. This group represents the chil- 
dren of the great army of migrant 
workers totaling well over one and a 
half million. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation recently referred to them as the 
largest single reservoir of illiterates in 
our nation today. They also stated that 
at least 600,000 children are being de- 
nied the privileges of a public school 
education. These children, as well as 
all children in the United States, de- 
serve the right to a good education 
and to the opportunity of becoming 
contributing members of our citizenry. 
How can our school systems meet the 
needs of these children who in a sense 
belong to an exceptional group with 
special considerations and problems of 
their own? Educationally they are in 
need of special programs that can pro- 
vide the love, warmth, belongingness 


and understanding they so rightfully 
need, 


In Pennsylvania, the Department of 
Education of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Chris- 
tian Association launched the first sum- 
mer school for migrant children 6 to 12 
years of age during the summer of 
1955. The school operated for eight 
weeks in Potter County, Pennsylvania. 
Funds for the project as well as valu- 
able assistance came from the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


When one notes evidences of accom- 
plishment within the framework of this 
summer experience, it seems impera- 
tive that these supplementary experi- 
ences continue. Democratic society 
finds its roots in the intelligent devel- 
opment of every individual member. 


Migrant workers are a significant 
segment of our citizenry. They are citi- 
zens with potential ability to contrih- — 
ute constructively to society. That they 
have the opportunity to do so is a 
responsibility of organized society. 
This can only be done when society 
gives roots to their rootless lives 
and helps thread their unthreaded 


education. 
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Our Neglected Migrant Children 


(Continued from page 1) 


labor before Judge George Gray, 
chairman of the Anthracite Strike 
Commission. In a thin, weak voice, 
scarcely audible over the room, she 
described briefly to the kindly judge 
the story of her own life, how she 
cleaned bobbins in a mill at three cents 
an hour, and worked at this job from 
half-past six at night until half-past six 
in the morning. She toiled these hours 
for six days of the week. When she 
had finished, Judge Gray exclaimed, 
with great emotion: “Here we actually 
find the flesh and blood of little chil- 
dren coined into money. This matter 
of night labor by little girls should be 
thoroughly investigated.” 


Helen Sisscak worked the long night 
hours a half century ago. Last summer 
a little boy, also eight, named Elijah, 
picked beans on a large commercial 
farm, in company with dozens of other 
children of migrant laborers. These 
children worked an average of ten 
hours daily. Sometime later, when 
Elijah was asked by his teacher to 
write an essay, this is what he wrote: 
“Get down on your knees. Then start 
picking beans. When you get two ham- 
pers full you weigh them. You must 
pick beans all day. You go home when 
the man tells you.” 


Today Elijah is one of 600,000 chil- 
dren of migrant farm laborers who, in 
almost every state, work long hours 
in the heat and dust of the fields. While 
little Helen once labored in the sweat- 
shop of a mill, Elijah now toils in the 
sweatshop of the sun. During the in- 
tervening years child labor in industry 
has been abolished nearly everywhere 
by state legislation, but only a handful 
of states have abolished agricultural 
child labor, which in the case of large- 


scale industrialized farming operations 
can be as vicious as the child labor 
which existed in mill and mine at the 
beginning of the century. 

The Federal government, it is true, 
attempts to regulate the employment 
of children in agriculture, but only 
during school hours. However, even 
with this law, thousands of children 
are employed in flagrant violation 
every year, and are being denied their 
birthright of an education. Outside of 
school hours, the bars are down com- 
pletely; and children of any age, no 
matter how young, may work any num- 
ber of hours a day, no matter how long, 
and there is nothing Federal investi- 
gators can do about such a situation. 
State laws which could theoretically 
plug up the gaps in the Federal law 
are woefully inadequate. In about 40 
states agricultural work is completely 
exempt from the child labor laws out- 
side of school hours; in about half of 
these states, agricultural work is not 
subject to child labor regulations either 
during or outside of school hours. 

How can such things be in the 
United States in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury? History reveals to us certain 
basic causes of other human degrada- 
tion. The chief of these has always 
been public ignorance of the fact. Cer- 
tainly, the average American displays 
colossal ignorance of the migrant la- 
borers, even of those on his neighbor’s 
farm. People will stare at trucks pass- 
ing over the highway, packed with 
migrants, and you can hear them ex- 
claim, “It’s terrible to pack human 
beings in trucks like cattle!” Their con- 
sciences are plainly disturbed; but 
after the trucks have passed from sight, 
conscience seems to take a holiday, for 
no action follows. 


nn 


NCLC Elects Officers 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
National Child Labor Committee on 
November 28, 1956, the following 
officers were elected for two years: 

F, Ernest Johnson, Chairman; Mr. 
Richard J. Bernhard, Vice-Chairman; 
Ernest O. Melby, Vice-Chairman; Irv- 
ing L. Dyer, Treasurer; and George J. 
Meara, Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Meara and the Reverend Con- 


verse P. Hunter were also elected 
Trustees for a five-year term. Mr. 
Meara is Assistant Treasurer and 
Manager of the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank. The 
Reverend Mr. Hunter is Director of 
Youth Work at The Riverside Church. 
The retiring Treasurer Mr. Robert 
Faig will continue to be a corporate 
member and Trustee. 


Migratory Birds 
and Migratory Children 
(Continued from page 6) 


quisition of refuge lands for migratory 
waterfowl; $305,700 for enforcement ac- 
tivities; $201,500 for migratory waterfowl 
management investigations. 


The Service also has other appropria- 
tions which are expended in part for the 
benefit of migratory waterfowl. The 
Service expects to spend in the current 
fiscal year from its appropriation for 
Management of Resources approximately 
$2,065,000 for the benefit of migratory 
waterfowl. Of this amount $1,316,000 is 
earmarked for expenditure for manage- 
ment of wildlife refuges maintained for 
the benefit of migratory waterfowl; 
$320,000 for administration of Migratory 
Bird Acts; $250,000 for acquisition of 
migratory waterfowl management areas 
in the State of California and the balance 
for other miscellaneous services. 


From other appropriations available the 
Service expects to spend during the cur- 
rent fiscal year approximately $761,000 
for the benefit of migratory waterfowl. 
Major items included in this total are 
$367,000 for construction of refuge facili- 
ties; $150,000 for refuge maintenance ac- 
tivities; $50,000 for population studies of 
migratory waterfowl; and $5,000 for 
studies to improve migratory wildlife 
management methods. 


I trust that the foregoing information 
will satisfactorily answer your inquiry. 


This letter was written in 1952 and 
we do not have at hand the current ex- 
penditures for this program. If un- 
changed, the Government spends over 
$6,500,000 a year for migratory birds. 
It maintains adequate and suitable 
shelters for them. It makes population 
studies. It provides a sizable sum to 
pay for enforcement activities de 
signed to see that feathered migrants 
are not illegally molested. 


We have no quarrel with the Na- 
tional Government’s concern for pro- 
tecting our wild life. This is a fine 
thing. We believe it would also be a 
fine thing if the Federal Government 
demonstrated an equal concern for 
child life as well as wild life by ap- 
propriating similar sums to protect the 
health and well-being of migratory 
children, as well as migratory birds. 
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A Better Chance for Migratory Children 


(Continued from page 4) 


Working closely with hundreds of 
children in this group, the staff finds 
many who are gifted, and who, if given 
equal opportunity with resident young 
people, would make an outstanding 
contribution to the life of this country. 
Because they have little or no school- 
ing, they are condemned to stoop labor 
and their potential is never realized. 
An almost limitless challenge is pre- 
sented by those children to our school 
systems —as well as a limitless op- 
portunity. 

Residence Requirements 

Because of residence requirements, 
migratory families are usually ineli- 
gible for help from welfare depart- 
ments. When tragedy strikes, when 
there is a death, when crops fail be- 
cause of frost or drought or flood, 
when there is no work and the people 
are hungry — where can they turn for 
help? 

In one community where the cotton 
drop failed, one hundred heads of 
families were seen lined up in front of 
the welfare office waiting for money to 
buy food. But there were no funds, 
so the doors were closed and local 
church groups took over the respon- 
sibility of feeding these destitute fami- 
lies until the emergency was over. 

There are two ways of meeting such 
crises. One is the removal of residence 
requirements. The other is that fol- 


lowed in one state, where anyone, 
whether resident or transient, who is 
in trouble may receive immediate help 
for which the county welfare depart- 
ment pays, the money being refunded 
by the state. 


One function of the Migrant Minis- 
try is to serve as a channel, helping 
migratory families to know where and 
how they may get help, and encour- 
aging communities to assume the re- 


sponsibility of supplying it. 


Goals of Migrant Ministry 


The goals of the Migrant Ministry 
are many: to discover needs, to demon- 
strate ways of ses them, to guide 
communities toward the warmhearted 
acceptance of migratory families that 
inevitably brings the extension of serv- 
ices, and in every way to work with 
all the existing public and private 
agencies. 

In addition, the Ministry educates 
the public to support legislation at the 
state and federal levels, and helps to 
interpret and implement such laws as 
will provide for migratory families the 
basic protection and services that are 
available to residents. 


Above all, the purpose is to help this 
group to a more responsible and crea- 
tive life so that each person may 
assume his rightful place as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 


—————_—_—_ 


Conspiracy of Silence 
(Continued from page 5) 


long enough to profit from schooling. 
These children, lacking education, will 
be handicapped economically and so- 
cially for the rest of their lives. 


Making Amends 

This _ problem has been per- 
petrated by certain greedy operators 
of large farms; by defective laws and 





lax enforcement and by our general 
apathy and irresponsibility. 

How can we who profess love of 
neighbor be indifferent to the plight of 
these poor people? Does not good citi- 
zenship demand that we eliminate so 
grave a hazard to the common good? 
If we persistently fail to do anything 


to better their lot, will we not be ac- 
complices in the sins of those who 
exploit them? 
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Take a Trip 
(Continued from page 2) 


says he is 16, and no one asks for a 
birth certificate. 

The wages, higher than those in 
Texas, still prove to be much less than 
enough to make a decent life. The gov- 
ernment gives him no wage protec- 
tion. Thanks to the farm lobby, the 
farm worker is exempted from the 
wage and hour law. 

To help the family get by, grand- 
father works too, even if he is 70 or 
more. There is no old age insurance 
for migrants. 


No Welcome Mat 


There’s indifference about the mi- 
grant’s religious welfare too. He has 
difficulty learning where and when 
Masses will be said. And always he is 
worried by the question: “If we go, 
will we be welcome?” 

By September, most of the families 
wish they hadn’t made the trip. They 
complain about being short-changed 
and short-weighted, but what can they 
do about it? After all, most of them 
cannot read too well. 

Some of the younger men, the ex- 
servicemen, protest the low wages, the 
poor housing, and other conditions. 
But the managers call them socialists 
or trouble-makers or agitators, and 
there is no “respectable” person or 
organization who would take up their 
case. 

Comes time to return home to Texas. 
There is no guarantee of return ex- 
penses. The truck is even worse now, 
and may not finish the return trip. 


Wanted At Last 


Back home, the family has its first 
contact with the U. S. Government. 
The government which exempts them 
from the laws that protect most other 
workers drafts the family’s 18 year-old 
boy. This one law, the draft law, has 
no exemptions for migrants. 





For additional copies of this 
special issue, at quantity rates, 
write: 
National Child Labor 
Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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Raise Status of Migrants 
(Continued from page 4) 


We are glad that the National Child 
Labor Committee and other private 
and public agencies, notably the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migrants, are 
concentrating on this problem and are 
trying to interest the public in it. We 
believe that the agricultural migrants 
constitute one of the largest classes of 
economically and socially underprivi- 
leged people still existing in the United 
States and we are sure that when the 
facts concerning migrants are sufli- 
ciently known and appreciated, the 
public acting through governmental 
and voluntary organizations, will bring 
sufficient pressure to bear to raise the 
status of migrants up to the level of 
other Americans. 
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With your help we can work for 
better conditions and happier 
New Years for migrant children. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose $............ 


. as a special 
New Year’s gift. 


Name 





A Doctor Looks at Migrancy 


(Continued from page 6) 


chance to get dry nor to get dry cloth- 
ing, possibly for hours. When they get 
home, most quarters being unheated, 
they may not be able to get warm. 
Hence some children suffer severe up- 
per respiratory infections repeatedly. 
These are not alleviated by bedding 
down at - 2 in overcrowded quarters 
with insufficient ventilation. 

Children of all ages are subject to 
improper feeding if not underfeeding. 
They are apt to start the day without 
any breakfast. Lunch at noon is no 
more than a snack brought with them 
to the field. The evening meal is usu- 
ally the most nutritious and may be 
adequate or not depending on who 
prepares it and how. This often de- 
pends on the way the camp is managed 
— whether meals are served in living 
quarters or in mess hall, and prepared 
by camp cook or by families taking 
turns at the cook stoves. 

Lack of sleep is general among the 
children. Life in the camps is not con- 
ducive to sleep. In the long evenings, 
while adults are awake and up in the 
over-crowded quarters, the children do 
not go to bed and to sleep, just as in 
any other slums, but they must rise at 
dawn to go to the fields. 

Accidents and epidemic diseases may 
be expected to follow those of children 
in general, depending on the state of 
building construction and repair, con- 
dition of grounds, camp management, 
congregation and exposure to con- 
tagion. 

The Whole Child 

Health of a child is that of the whole 
child; not just his bowel, his respiratory 
passages nor his skin, nor the amount 
of fat on him. All his living affects him 
for good or ill. Good food will not nour- 
ish him as well when he is unhappy 
as when he is happy. His body cells 
grow and look differently when he is 
satisfied in his psychological needs 
than when he is not. 

A child must be loved, but love is 
not enough. He must also be admired. 
He must feel himself developing ‘in 
those capacities that are peculiarly his. 
He must feel his adequacy to stand 
his ground firmly among his friends or 
et odds. In migratory laboring 

ife, most children sense achievement 
only in being good pickers who help 
maintain the family or in being of dis- 
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position or of entertainment value. A 
child’s life is not constructive in the 
latter attribute; neither is it particu- 
larly favorable to his whole well-being 
to know the family depends on him 
financially in childhood. The life he is 
exposed to by overcrowding and lack 
of privacy perverts his moral outlook. 

To develop a fine, whole child, care- 
ful parents and teachers apportion his 
time into alternating periods of work, 
play and rest, proper to his age. A child 
in the field works. If he is still a tod- 
dler, he stands idly by his parents. He 
may play with a rag or a stick, but not 
with a toy. He cannot claim ownership, 
even in common with his family, of 
anything that fills him with a sense of 
its beauty —on which his soul grows. 
He does not see or hear things said 
or done which stir his intellectual 
curiosity or stimulate wholesome imag- 
ination. He has no pet to be loved by 
or to love. The apartheit of migratory 
labor life affects him adversely, con- 
stricting his social concepts. When he 
must mingle with people outside his 
own group, his sense of insecurity be- 
comes evident — not just the bashful- 
ness of a child among strangers. Once 
convinced that the community has his 
interests at heart and once able to par- 
ticipate in the life of the community, 
a wholesome change takes place in the 
child. 

As noted above, scattered efforts are 
being made to raise the standards of 
working conditions and pay for adult 
migrant workers, insure better hous- 
ing, care for the children away from 
the fields and instruct mothers in home 
making. Where all of this is accom- 
plished in one place, the children lead 
a more normal life. Families choose 
such areas to work in and stay the 
season through. They migrate less. 

Such improvement is still so sparse 
as to affect only a tiny percentage of 
migratory laborers. 

Many of us who see these things can 
well take the young essayist’s unin- 
tended admonition to get down on out 
knees that we may arise with enlight- 
enment and strength to speed the 
improvement of these laborer’s circum 
stances until migrant children can have 
normal home life, free from occupa 
tional hazards, secure in the economi¢ 
status of true farm laborers’ children. 
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